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conception of what the law is. He assumes not only that an intangible chose 
in action cannot be sold without delivery and inspection, but also that what 
gives the chose in action value (the property of the debtor) must also be open 
to inspection. He further assumes that if delivery is necessary, it may not 
be made by means of a symbol such as a stock certificate. These assumptions 
of the author vitiate his reasoning throughout the book. 

Samuel Williston. 



Problems in the Law or Contracts. By Henry Winthrop Ballantine. 
Rochester, N. Y.: The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company. 
1915. pp. 1, 363. 

The merits of the system of studying and teaching law from decided cases 
are mainly due to two circumstances: 1. The cases are the primary sources of 
the law; and the advantage of seeking law from its primary sources is analo- 
gous to the advantage of seeking history from its primary sources. It is the only 
way to be sure of accurate results. 2. The cases present concrete states of 
fact which illustrate the application of a rule of law. The interest and atten- 
tion of the student is attracted by the story of the case, especially if the facts 
present an interesting situation, or one of common occurrence. He also ac- 
quires skill in the ordinary business of a lawyer, by endeavoring to apply rules 
which he has learned, or is learning, to a particular situation. 

Professor Langdell's primary idea in introducing the Case system was prob- 
ably to gain the first of these advantages; but it may be questioned whether 
the second has not had quite as much to do with the success of the system. 

The suggestion has sometimes been made of making a Case book which should 
consist wholly of brief statements of facts and that the teacher, giving orally 
such aid as might be necessary to the students, should set these problems before 
them without any suggested answer, such as is found in judicial opinions. 
So far as we know this has not been attempted, and Professor Ballantine does 
not suggest that his book be used exclusively by students of his subject, but 
rather in connection either with selected cases or a treatise. 

Every good teacher constantly uses problems in his classroom work. This 
book will suggest some new ones even to an experienced teacher, and an inex- 
perienced one should be greatly helped. Most of the problems are followed 
by citations of authorities which suggest proper answers or arguments. 

In his preface the author states a variety of ways in which his book may be 
used by teacher or students, and we believe that, rightly used, it will afford 
help to both. 

Samuel Williston. 



The Law of Unincorporated Associations. By Sydney R. Wrightington. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1916. pp. xxvi, 486. 

This is a valuable book. In Massachusetts many business undertakings 
have been organized by vesting property and powers of management in trus- 
tees who issue transferable certificates of beneficial interest. Outside of Mas- 
sachusetts this form of organization is but little used. But recently interest in 
such form of organization seems to have greatly increased; corporation laws 
are often thought to be unduly burdensome, — particularly those which fix 
the terms on which foreign corporations may do business within the jurisdic- 
tion; and the inquiry as to how far, without incorporation, facilities and 
protection may be obtained, approximating in substance corporate facilities 
and protection, has become of increased practical importance. Any contribu- 



